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RURAL  FEAST. 


AFTER  a  remarkably  successful  harvest, 
farmer  Harlowe  was  resolved  to  give  a 
rural  feast  on  the  birth-day  of  his  daughter 
Phoebe.  After  the  demise  of  dame  Har- 
lowe, who  died  suddenly,  he  found  a  most 
excellent  housewife  in  his  daughter:  she 
was  remarkably  diligent,  and  her  abilities 
were  equal  to  her  exertions.  The  father 
judged  it  proper,  by  wa'y  of  relaxation,  to 
let  her  have  an  evening's  pleasure,  and  told 
her  to  invite  whatever  friends  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood she  liked.  Phoebe  declared  that 
she  wished  much  to  invite  all  Mr.  Barley- 
A  3 
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corn's  family :  "  I  have  no  objection,  my 
dear,"  said  fanner  Harlowe,  "  only  I  am 
sure  the  sight  of  his  eldest  son,  William, 
•will  remind  me  of  your  lost  brother.  You 
know  both  Robin  and  William  enlisted  in 
the  army  together :  William  has  returned 
home  safe  to  his  father,  but  I  have  never 
seen  my  dear  Robin — he,  no  doubt,  has 
fallen  in  battle !" 

"  But,  father,  we  must  not  blame  Wil- 
liam/' interrupted  Phcebe,  in  a  mild  tone, 
"  he  shared  the  danger  with  my  brother, 
but  has  been,  through  Providence,  more 
fortunate.  T  am  very  sure  it  was  Robin 
who  persuaded  William  to  accompany 
him,  for,  I  remember,  before  his  depar- 
ture, he  apprised  me  of  his  intentions. 
You  were  not  in  good  circumstances  then, 
my  dear  father,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
a  burden  to  you.  He  gave  me  a  brooch 
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as  a  keepsake,  and  I  worked  a  purse  for 
him,  which  I  presented  with  a  fervent 
prayer  that  it  might  never  be  empty." 

"  You  never  told  me  this  before,  Phoebe. 
What  was  the  reason,  child  ?" 

"  I  was  unwilling,"  rejoined  Phoebe, 
"  to  talk  upon  a  subject  which  always 
filled  my  dear  father's  eyes  with  tears. 
Even  now  they  start — let  us  then  change 
the  subject.  If  it  be  disagreeable,  I  will 
not  invite  Mr.  Barleycorn's  family." 

"  You  must — you  shall,  Phoebe, — nay, 
nay,  I  am  quite  composed  now — I  have 
learned  resignation,  and  bow  obedient  to 
the  will  of  heaven.  I  understand  my  son 
fought  bravely.  Well,  well,  I  feel  some 
consolation  in  the  honourable  account 
which  I  have  heard." 
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Phoebe  asked  the  Barleycorn  family, 
and  several  others  in  the  neighbourhood, 
to  her  rural  feast.  Those  who  were  in- 
vited were  requested  to  bring  with  them 
as  many  friends  as  they  liked,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  a  dance  on  the  lawn.  Mr. 
Harlowe  wished  Phcebe  to  be  as  merry  as 
possible  on  this  occasion,  as  he  ascribed, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  happy  change  in 
his  circumstances  to  her  economy  and  in- 
dustry. 

Early  on  the  day,  when  the  feast  was  to 
take  place,  Phcebe  prepared  a  large  cake. 
As  soon  as  she  had  finished  it,  she  began 
to  think:  "  My  dear  mother,  I  recollect, 
made  such  another  cake  on  Robin's  ac- 
count. Heigh-ho !  he  has  not  lived  to  par- 
take of  one  of  my  making!"  Conscious 
that  those  gloomy  thoughts  were  of  no 
avail,  she  immediately  roused  herself  and 
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prepared  for  the  reception  of  her  company. 
Her  dress  was  neat,  and  though  she  was 
averse  to  finery,  on  this  occasion  she 
sported  the  brooch  which  her  brother  had 
given  her. 

The  company  came,  and  their  cheerful 
looks  bespoke  their  happiness.  —William. 
Barleycorn  alone  was  pensive — he  endea- 
voured to  avoid  farmer  Harlowe ;  and 
once  when  the  latter  spoke  to  him  about 
Robin,  he  begged  to  decline  talking  on 
such  a  painful  subject. 

Phoebe  expected  more  company,  and  re- 
gretted that  they  did  not  bring  any  friends 
with  them  as  they  had  promised.  Mrs. 
Barleycorn  looked  at  her  son  and  said, 
"  Why,  William,  I  thought  you  were  to 
have  brought  somebody  with  you?"  "My 
friend  promised,"  said  William,  "  to  come; 
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sometime  in  the  evening — but  there  are 
plenty  here  to  make  merry  at  present. 
Come,  sister,  give  us  a  song. 

Anne  Barleycorn  had  a  pretty  voice, 
and  was  always  ready  to  sing  when  called 
upon;  not  through  vanity,  but  through  a 
wish  to  entertain  her  friends. 

On  the  present  occasion  there  was  no 
hesitation :  indeed  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  studied  business ;  for,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  present,  she  addressed  Phoebe 
in  the  following  appropriate 


AIR. 

Blooming  nymphs  and  merry  swains, 
Now  begin  your  dulcet  strains ; 
Snow  yourselves  all  blythe  and  gay, 
For  'tis  Phoebe's  natal  day. 
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Phoebe  is  her  father's  pride, 
She  is  good  and  kind  beside ; 
Let  us  then  our  homage  pay — 
Celebrate  her  natal  day. 

What,  tlio'  simple  be  our  lays. 
Let  us  strive  to  sing  her  praise ; 
Let  iis  for  her  welfare  pray — 
Let  us  bless  her  natal  day. 

Oh,  may  each  revolving  year., 
Add  to  her  delight  and  cheer ; 
May  she  boast  of  plenty,  may 
Joy  attend  each  natal  day ! 

Phoebe  was  astonished  at  this  unex- 
pected compliment,  and  begged  to  know 
from  her  friend  where  she  had  got  these 
new  words  to  a  tune  which  she  had  heard 
her  sing  before.  William  answered  for 
his  sister :  "  They  were  written  by  my 
friend,  whom  I  expect  here  presently." 
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After  another  song,  the  company  went 
to  enjoy  themselves  upon  the  lawn ;  but 
their  diversion  was  of  a  short  duration — 
the  gathering  clouds  portended  a  storm, 
and  they  were  all  obliged  to  return  to  the 
cottage  in  a  hurry.  Mr.  Harlowe  went 
to  his  farm  to  drive  some  of  his  young 
cattle  into  shelter.  Phcebe  soon  after  her 
return  missed  her  brooch.  Her  conster- 
nation was  great.  "What  have  you  lost?'' 
was  the  general  cry.  "  A  trifle,"  she  re- 
plied, "  but  indeed  a  treasure  to  me — 
my  brooch !  It  was  a  keepsake  from  my 
dear  brother! 

William  immediately  started  up. — "  I'll 
go  and  search  for  it,"  said  he,  "  I  don't 
mind  the  rain.  Be  assured  I'll  examine 
every  part  of  the  lawn.  I'll  not  come  in 
till  I  find  it." 
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The  youth  was  absent  upwards  of  an 
hour,  and  Phoebe  began  to  despair  of  re- 
covering her  brooch.  Farmer  Harlowe  had 
not  even  returned,  and  the  happiness  which 
they  hoped  to  have  derived  from  the  rural 
feast  was  exceedingly  doubtful.  William 
at -length  appeared,  and  with  him  a  stran- 
ger. "  My  friend,"  said  he,  "  has  found 
the  brooch,  and  he  declares  he  will  pre- 
sent it  himself  to  the  lady."  "  Oh,  Sir," 
exclaimed  Phoebe,  "  I  am  very  [much 
obliged  to  you :  I  value  the  brooch  be- 
cause it  was  a  keepsake — I  would  not 
lose  it  for  any  money." 

The  stranger  approaching  Phoebe,  took 
out  a  purse  to  look  for  the  brooch,  and 
observed,  "  There,  Miss,  you  esteem  the 
person  for  whose  sake  you  have  kept  it 
«o  long.  This  purse  was  also  a  keep- 
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sake,  and  I  would  not  part  with  it,  for 
the  money  that  would  fill  it." 

Phcebe  knew  the  purse— she  now  looked 
at  the  stranger  and  screamed.  She  thought 
she  recognized  a  brother's  face.  Robin 
removed  her  suspense,  for  he  embraced 
his  sister.  "  My  dear  Phoebe/9  said  he, 
"  when  you  gave  me  this  purse,  you 
prayed  that  it  might  never  be  empty. 
The  prayer  has  been  heard.  I  cannot 
say  that,  like  Fortunatus's  purse,  it  was 
never  empty ;  but  I  have  brought  it  home 
well  filled,  and  have  just  given  my  father 
a  hundred  golden  pieces,  as  some  com- 
pensation for  the  trouble  which  I  have 
occasioned  him." 

Mr.  Harlowe  now  made  his  appear- 
ance :  he  had  been  previously  introduced 
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to  his  son,  by  William,  and  the  old  man 
could  hardly  believe  his  eyes;  indeed  it 
appeared  to  him  like  a  sudden  resurrec- 
tion. Robin  had  written  several  letters 
to  his  father  and  sister,  but  they  had  all 
miscarried.  Owing  to  the  generosity  of 
his  commanding  officer,  he  obtained  a 
commission  and  a  handsome  remunera- 
tion for  his  bravery. 

The  storm  was  dissipated  and  a  calm 
succeeded,  which  was  an  emblem  of  the 
serenity  which  now  prevailed.  The  Rural 
Feast  was  attended  with  more  happiness 
than  had  been  anticipated. — A  son  was  re- 
stored to  his  father's  arms — Phcebe  found 
a  long-lost  brother,  and  Robin  partook 
of  his  sister's  cake.  William  confessed 
that  the  words  of  Miss  Barleycorn's  song 
were  purposely  produced  by  his  friend 
Robin,  and  at  the  request  of  the  company 
B  2 
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the  young  lady  sang  it  again.  In  short, 
there  never  was  an  entertainment  in  that 
village  which  was  productive  of  so  much 
joy  and  conviviality. 


THE  LITTLE  VILLAGERS. 


A  SOCIETY  having  been  formed  by  the 
childien  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  vil- 
lage, they  made  it  a  point  to  meet  every 
fine  evening  in  a  meadow,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  gentlemen's  seats ;  there. .they 
diverted  themselves  with  several  kinds  of 
amusements.  The  girls  generally  played 
by  themselves,  while  the  games  of  the  boys 
were  of  a  more  robust  and  manly  nature. 
It  was  the  rule  of  this  society  to  exclude 
from  their  party  any  girl  or  boy  who  be- 
haved improperly.  The  eldest  boy,  Wil- 
liam, was  chosen  as  the  leader  of  the  male 
party,  and  the  girls  were  under  the  direc- 
B  3 
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tion  of  Emily,  who  was  the  best  instructed 
of  the  females. 

One  evening  the  little  Villagers  met  as 
usual.  Emily  proposed  that  the  girls 
should  dance  in  a  ring,  and  whoever  she 
touched  with  a  handkerchief,  should  en- 
deavour to  catch  her,  while  she  ran  round 
a  circle.  She  threw  the  handkerchief  at 
Mary,  who  immediately  followed  her,  but 
Harriet  wilfully  put  out  her  foot  and  Mary 
fell  over  it.  Emily  was  exceedingly  angry 
with  Harriet ;  she  said  that  she  not  only 
spoiled  the  sport,  but  might  have  done  the 
girl  a  serious  injury,  and  she  insisted  that 
Harriet  should  not  be  considered  one  of 
the  company  for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening.  In  the  mean  time  some  of  the 
boys  diverted  themselves  with  leaping. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  William  could 
keep  Ned  in  subjection.  This  boy  was 
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Avaricious  and  quarrelsome,  always  ready 
to  partake  of  the  refreshments  which  any 
brought  with  them,  but  never  inclined  to 
share  with  his  companions  whatever  he 
might  have  in  his  pocket.  He  was  also 
fond  of  laying  wagers,  and  wanted  to 
make  a  bet  with  Sam  that  he  would  leap 
much  further  than  he  could.  "  I  have 
nothing  to  lay,"  said  Sam,  "  my  father 
and  mother  are  very  poor,  and  when  I 
get  any  thing  I  wish  to  give  it  to  them." 
"  Poo,"  rejoined  Ned,  "  I  have  no  money, 
and  yet  we  may  lay  a  wager.  If  I  win, 
you  must  give  me  the  first  thing  that 
comes  into  your  possession,  whether  a 
trifle  or  not;  and  if  you  win  I'll  act  in  the 
same  manner  to  you."  William,  though 
he  disapproved  of  laying  wagers,  thought 
that  this  was  a  fair  bargain.  "  In  all  pro- 
bability," he  remarked,  "  the  first  thing 
that  cither  of  you  gets,  may  be  a  button. 
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an  apple,  a  halfpenny,  or  a  piece  of  bread 
and  butter:  and  what  signifies  that  ?  But 
if  you  have  any  chance  of  a  sovereign  or 
any  thing  of  value,  by  no  means  comply. 
Ned  declared  that  he  had  no  such  expec- 
tation, and  Sam,  shaking  his  head,  made 
the  same  observation.  As  William  now 
gave  his  consent  that  the  wager  should  be 
laid,  Sam  was  induced  to  agree. 

The  place  was  chosen  by  William,  and 
Ned  made  a  wonderful  leap.  Sam  shook 
his  head  again.  "  Oh,"  said  he,  "  I  can 
never  beat  that :  but  as  I  don't  expect 
the  value  of  either  an  apple  or  a  half- 
penny, I  shall  do  my  best."  He  made  an 
attempt  but  was  unsuccessful,  and  his 
foot  having  slipped  on  the  bank,  a  part 
of  the  mold  fell  down,  and  Sam  imme- 
diately discovered  a  bag  which  had  been 
apparently  hidden  in  the  earth.  "  What's 
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here?'*  he  cried.  "A  bag,  and  heavy?" 
"  No  matter  what  it  is,"  cried  Ned,  snatch- 
ing it — 'tis  mine — I  have  won  it."  "  But 
see  what's  in  it,"  said  William.  Ned 
however  would  not  gratify  his  curiosity, 
but  ran  away  with  his  treasure. 

One  of  the  girls,  upon  hearing  of  the 
story,  remarked,  that  in  all  probability  it 
was  some  of  the  plate  which  was  stolen 
from  Mr.  Wilcox's  mansion.  Emily  de- 
sired Mary,  who  was  Sam's  sister,  to  tell 
her  brother  their  suspicions,  and  to  ob- 
serve, that  notwithstanding  the  wager  that 
was  laid,  the  property  was  neither  Ned's 
nor  his. 

Ned  seized  a  private  opportunity  of 
examining  the  contents  of  the  bag.  He 
found  in  it  silver  spoons  and  a  gold  watch. 
ft  This  is  a  treasure,  indeed,"  he  cried, 
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"  I  shall  get  my  father  to  convert  it  into 
money  for  me."  While  waiting  for  his 
father's  return,  he  began  to  think  what 
he  should  say  to  the  little  villagers  when 
next  he  saw  them.  This  covetous  boy 
resolved  on  telling  a  lie,  for  fear  his  com- 
rades might  expect  a  treat  from  him.  On 
the  return  of  his  father,  who  was  the  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  Wilcox,  Ned  shewed  him 
the  bag.  The  man  started — he  knew  it 
to  be  Mr.  Willcox's  property  that  was 
stolen,  he  clasped  his  hands  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Good  Heaven  !  we  shall  be 
taken  up  for  thieves.  Oh,  thou  avarici- 
ous boy,  why  did  not  you  leave  it  where 
you  found  it  ?"  "  It  was  Sam  that  found 
it:  I'll  go  and  return  it  to  him."  "  Hold !" 
cried  the  man,  all  bewildered :  "  the  pro- 
perty may  be  found  on  you,  and  I  shall 
naturally  be  suspected  to  be  the  thief,  as 
I  am  his  honour's  gardener.  How  dare 
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you  bring  it  here,  Sir  ?"  "  I  laid  a  wager 
with  Sam,  and  won  it/'  cried  Ned.  This 
so  provoked  the  old  man,  as  he  had  be- 
fore forbade  him  to  lay  wagers,  that  he 
seized  a  whip  and  began  to  flog  his  son. 
Ned  ran  about  roaring — the  neighbours 
were  alarmed  ;  they  entered  the  poor  gar- 
dener's cottage ;  and  Mr.  Villars,  who  was 
steward  to  Squire  Willcox,  being  one  of 
the  party,  and  seeing  the  spoons  and 
watch,  immediately  seized  upon  the  gar- 
dener and  son  as  the  supposed  thieves. 
The  poor  gardener  was  confounded  and 
so  was  Ned,  but  fortunately  Squire  Will- 
cox's  butler  came  in  with  Sam,  to  whom 
the  latter  had  told  the  whole  truth,  by  the 
advice  of  his  sister  Mary.  The  poor  gar- 
dener was  consequently  acquitted  and 
retained  in  his  service :  Ned  was  repri- 
manded for  his  avarice,  and  Sam  hand- 
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somely    rewarded   for    his   honesty    and 
plain  dealing. 

On  the  next  meeting  of  the  little  vil- 
lagers, it  was  proposed  by  William,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  that  Ned  should 
be  excluded  their  society.  "  You  see," 
observed  William,  "  that  he  would  have 
brought  disgrace  upon  his  poor  family, 
had  it  not  been  for  Sam's  confession.  Let 
us  then  avoid  bis  company,  or  he  may 
bring  disgrace  upon  us,  and  the  innocent 
may  suffer  for  the  guilty." 


THE  COTTAGE  RECLUSE- 


MR.  MORETON,  a  widower,  on  the  death 
of  his  only  child,  retired  from  the  busy 
world,  having  taken  a  small  cottage  itt 
Wales,  where  he  lived  with  only  one  do- 
mestic, an  old  woman,  Mrs.  Standish, 
who  officiated  as  his  housekeeper.  In  his 
early  days  he  had  suffered  much  by  the 
promises  of  the  great  (which  were  never 
fulfilled),  and  by  the  treachery  of  those, 
who,  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  had 
plundered  him  of  the  chief  part  of  his 
fortune. 

This   cottage  tenant  soon  became  the 
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wonder  of  the  people  who  resided  in  its 
vicinity.  Two  or  three  who  had  country 
seats  near  him,  called,  merely  out  of 
curiosity,  to  claim  an  acquaintance  with 
their  new  neighbour ;  but  they  were  told  by 
Mrs.  Standish  that  Mr.  More  ton  neither 
received  nor  paid  any  visits. 

Reports  were  immediately  propagated 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Cottage  Re- 
cluse. One  believed  him  to  be  a  miser, 
and  another  supposed  him  to  be  a  game- 
ster. Mrs.  Evergreen,  whose  residence 
was  very  near  Mr.  Moreton's  cottage,  be- 
gan to  suspect  that  he  was  a  murderer, 
and  sought  concealment  through  a  guilty 
conscience.  In  short,  everybody  con- 
cluded that  his  remarkable  privacy  was 
occasioned  by  some  nefarious  act. 

Curiosity  is  always  excited  by  mysteri- 

*K 
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ous  appearances :  Mrs.  Evergreen  was 
exceedingly  desirous  of  discovering  the 
latent  cause  of  Mr.  Moreton's  apparent 
aversion  to  society,  and  bade  her  servant 
(who  was  as  curious  as  herself)  to  in- 
vite Mrs.  Standish  to  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
make  enquiries.  An  opportunity  occurred : 
the  servant  met  the  old  woman,  who  was 
bringing  in  some  provisions,  but  who,  to 
her  great  surprise,  told  her  that  when  she 
had  hired  with  Mr.  Moreton,  it  was  mu- 
tually agreed  that  she  should  never  go  to 
see  any  of  her  neighbours,  nor  have  any  of 
them  with  her. 

When  Mrs.  Evergreen  was  informed 
of  this,  her  opinion  of  Mrs.  Standish  be- 
came unfavourable,  and  indeed  her  ser- 
vant agreed  with  her,  that  the  old  woman 
was  as  bad  as  her  master.  "  Depend 
upon  it,  madam,  they  have  both  fled  from 
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justice,  and  are,  moreover,  afraid  to  look 
any  one  in  the  face." 

Mr.  Moreton  was  very  indifferent  about 
the  idle  prittlc  prattle  of  the  people.  He 
was  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  his  con- 
duct, and  gave  no  heed  to  the  inquisitive 
communications  of  his  neighbours. 

On  Mr.  Evergreen's  return,  for  he  had 
been  in  London  about  business,  he  was 
soon  informed  by  his  wife  of  the  reserved 
manners  of  his  new  neighbour.  When 
Mr.  Moreton's  name  was  mentioned,  Mr. 
Evergreen  considered  awhile  :  "  I  know  a 
gentleman  «f  that  name,"  he  said,  "  but 
surely  it  cannot  be  the  same."  At  that 
moment  his  youngest  daughter  ran  in, 
quite  alarmed,  and  said  she  was  very 
near  being  tossed  by  a  bull ;  but  the  good 
natured  man,  who  lived  in  the  opposite 
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cottage,  ran  to  her  relief,  and  with  his 
stick  drove  the  furious  animal  away. 
"  Did  he  ask  you  your  name  ?"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Evergreen. 

"  Yes,  papa,  he  took  me  up  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  me :  he  told  me  I  should  not 
be  alone  in  the  fields.  '  Your  mamma/ 
said  he,  '  keeps  a  servant,  and  why  does 
not  she  attend  you  ?'  He  then  asked  me  if  I 
had  any  sisters  or  brothers.  I  told  him  my 
elder  sister  was  at  boarding-school,  and 
that  my  brother  lived  with  my  uncle.  ( So, 
so,'  he  remarked  :  '  Your  brother  will  be 
brought  up  a  fine  gentleman,  and  your 
sister  a  fine  lady  ;  but  your  education, 
my  dear,  will  be  entirely  neglected.' " 

Mrs.  Evergreen  was  quite  enraged  when 
she  heard  this  :  "  he  is  a  busy,  meddling, 
c  3 
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impertinent  fellow,"  she  exclaimed:  "and 
when  I  see  him  I'll  tell  him  so." 

"  Hold,"  interrupted  her  husband,  "  he 
has,  perhaps,  saved  Eliza's  life,  and  we 
should  be  grateful  to  him.  His  remarks 
are  just :  the  servant  should  not  have  left 
Eliza  alone  in  the  field.  I  say  he  is  a 
kind,  honourable  gentleman." 

"  Indeed  he  is  a  very  good-natured  man," 
cried  Eliza :  "  see  what  he  has  given  me 
— a  book — which  he  has  desired  me  to 
keep  for  his  sake."  Eliza  now  produced 
a  little  volume,  which  was  wrapped  up  in 
a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  there  was  writ- 
ing. Mrs.  Evergreen  opened  the  book  to 
see  the  title  of  it  and  read  "  COTTAGE 
SCENES;"  while  Mr.  Evergreen  examined 
the  writing.  "  I  am  convinced,"  said  he 
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"  by  this  hand-writing  that  it  is  the  very 
person  to  whom  I  am  under  many  obliga- 
tions at  the  time  of  a  dreadful  conflagra- 
tion, for  he  assisted  in  saving  the  chief 
part  of  my  property." 

"  Indeed  !"  rejoined  Mrs.  Evergreen. 

"  Yes,"  continued  her  husband,  "  it 
was  a  short  time  previous  to  our  mar- 
riage." 

"  But  what  is  the  writing  about  ?"  en- 
quired Eliza. 

"  It  consists  of  verses,  my  dear,  which  I 
will  read  to  you  : 

What  is  Beauty,  but  a  flower, 
Which  may  wither  in  an  hour? — 
Tho'  so  lovely  'tis  to-day, 
It  to-morrow  may  decay ! 
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Tho'  the  heart  it  can  delight, 
And  can  charm  the  very  sight, 
Yet  how  fleeting — oh  !  how  vain — 
Soon  it  turns  to  dust  again ! 

Poor  man !  he  laments  the  loss  of  a  be- 
loved daughter.  I  endeavoured  to  seek 
him  while  in  London,  but  was  informed 
that,  on  the  death  of  his  only  child,  he 
became  melancholy  and  had  retired.  Now, 
wife,  you  see  the  folly  of  evil  surmises 
and  hasty  anger,  and  I  beg  you  will  not 
indulge  those  unkind  suspicions  yourself, 
nor  encourage  them  in  others.  I  shall 
send  a  letter  to  the  gentleman." 

"  And  let  me  take  it,  papa/'  "  Cer- 
tainly," answered  her  father 

Mrs.  Evergreen  began  to  consider  while 
her  husband  was  writing.  She  repented 
of  the  rash  opinion  which  she  had  formed 
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of  Mr.  Moreton  ;  and  her  servant  happen- 
ing to  come  in,  and,  in  a  gentle  whisper, 
insinuating,  as  usual,  something  to  the 
gentleman's  prejudice,  Mrs.  Evergreen,  to 
the  girl's  great  surprise,  began  to  scold 
her,  and  absolutely  gave  her  warning  for 
having  left  her  daughter  alone  in  the  field, 
where  she  was  in  danger  of  being  tossed 
by  a  bull,  and  might  have  been  killed, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  voluntary  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Moreton.  The  mention  of  Mr. 
Moreton's  name  was  enough  for  the  ser- 
vant ;  she  now  laid  him  down,  in  her  own 
mind,  to  be  a  tell-tale — a  mischief-maker ; 
and  having  received  warning  from  her  mis- 
tress she  entertained  a  worse  opinion  of 
the  Cottage  Recluse  than  she  ever  did. 

When  Mr.  Evergreen  had  finished  his 
letter,  he  desired  the  servant  to  attend 
Eliza  with  it  to  Mr.  Moreton's  cottage. 
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Eliza  took  the  letter,  and  the  servant  con- 
tented herself  with  the  idea  that  she  would 
obtain  no  admittance  to  the  old  recluse  : 
indeed  she  was  in  hopes  that  his  rude 
behaviour,  for  she  anticipated  nothing, 
but  rudeness,  would  alter  her  mistress's 
opinion.  Mrs.  Standish,  however,  on  see- 
ing the  young  lady,  told  her  she  would 
deliver  the  letter  to  Mr.  Moreton,  who,  as 
soon  as  he  had  read  it,  came  to  Eliza  and 
led  her  into  the  parlour.  After  she  was 
seated,  he  thus  addressed  her : 

"  Your  father,  my  dear,  has  requested 
to  know  how  he  can  serve  me.  He  is  mis- 
taken if  he  thinks  that  poverty  has  been  the 
cause  of  my  retirement:  no,  my  dear,  it 
is  a  different  kind  of  distress  which  has 
driven  me  to  solitude.  But  your  father 
has  it  in  his  power  to  serve  me  essen- 
tially :  your  countenance  is  so  like  that  of 
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a  daughter  whom  I  have  buried,  that  I 
feel  a  kind  of  a  parent's  attachment  to 
you — let  him  transfer  the  care  of  you  to 
me— you  shall  have  a  proper  education, 
and  be  the  heiress  of  my  fortune  when  I 
die." 

Eliza  was  motionless  awhile.  At  length 
she  burst  into  tears;  rose  up,  threw  her 
arms  round  Mr.  Moreton's  neck,  and  sob- 
bing, said,  in  broken  accents  :  "  Oh,  Sir 
— dear,  dear  Sir — Oh,  my  dear  Sir" — 
which  was  all  her  gratitude  could  utter. 

At  that  moment  Mrs.  Evergreen's  ser- 
vant, who  mistook  the  accents  of  joy  for 
those  of  distress,  and  who  concluded  that 
the  wicked  man  was  offending  her  young 
lady,  rushed  into  the  parlour;  and  on  ap- 
proaching to  take  Eliza  away  from  Mr. 
Moreton,  who  now  ha<j  her  in  his  arms, 
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she  was  justly  reproved  by  her  young 
mistress,  who  then  mentioned  to  Mr. 
Moreton,  that  she  had  received  warning 
from  her  mamma,  for  having  left  her  alone 
in  the  field. 

Mr.  Moreton,  willing  to  make  allow- 
ances for  false  impressions,  and  secretly 
assured  that  the  servant  had  been  pre- 
viously encouraged  by  her  mistress,  de- 
sired his  housekeeper  to  return  home  with 
them,  and  request  Mrs.  Evergreen  to  over- 
look the  past.  "  Tell  her,"  added  he, 
"  she  must  still  retain  her  servant ;  for 
we  cannot  pray  to  Heaven  to  forgive  us 
our  trespasses,  except  we  forgive  those 
that  trespass  against  us." 

Suffice  it  to  add,  that  the  servant's  pre- 
judices against  the  Cottage  Recluse  were 
immediately  removed,  as  through  Mr. 
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Moreton's  message  she  still  retained  her 
situation,— that  his  request  to  Mr.  Ever- 
green was  complied  with,  on  condition 
that  he  would  again  return  to  society; 
and  that,  by  the  care  of  Eliza,  Mr.  More- 
ton  shortly  recovered  from  his  melan- 
choly, while  his  adopted  daughter  amply 
repaid  her  benefactor  by  her  gratitude, 
docility,  and  virtue. 
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RUSTIC  HOSPITALITY. 


A  GOOD  action  generally  meets  its  reward, 
as  we  may  find  by  the  following  simple 
tale. 

"  Hallo !"  exclaimed  a  youth  to  a  whist- 
ling rustic,  who  was  passing  by, — "  am  I 
in  my  right  road  to  Sir  Frederick  Fowler's 
lodge  ?" 

"Eh?  Sir  Frederick  Fowler's  lodge? 
— Oh  dear,  no !  You  be  going  all  wrong  : 
— why,  I  am  sure  you  have  gone  about 
twelve  miles  out  of  the  way,  and  you 
be  taking  one  of  the  worst  roads  you  can, 
for  it  be  infested  with  the  worst  of  ban- 
ditties/' 

Charles  (the  youth,  and  the  baronet's 
nephew,)  was  now  exceedingly  mortified : 
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he  had  been  erroneously  directed — the 
night  was  dark,  and  in  addition  to  his  em- 
barrassments he  was  very  much  fatigued. 
He  enquired  if  there  was  an  inn  near 
hand. 

Clod,  for  that  was  the  rustic's  name, 
assured  him  that  there  was  only  one,  and 
that  was  at  a  mile  distance :  "  and," 
continued  he,  "  if  you'll  take  an  honest 
man's  advice,  you  would  not  go  there ; 
you  may  pay  dearly  for  what  you'll  have ; 
for  I  be  sure  and  certain  the  landlord  be 
concerned  with  the  robbers.  I  have  heard 
strange  stories ;  howsomever,  you  may 
please  yourself.  But  yonder  is  my  hut, 
and  though  I  cannot  promise  you  every- 
thing you  may  call  for,  yet  if  you'll  take 
a  night's  lodging  with  me,  I'll  put  you 
in  the  right  way  in  the  morning.  My 
fare  is  homely,  I  acknowledge,  but  you 
shall  partake  of  whatever  I  have  with  a 
good  will." 

D  2 
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Charles  accepted  the  goodnatured  offer, 
and  farmer  Clod  introduced  him  to  his 
wife,  who  was  equally  assiduous  in  mak- 
ing him  welcome.  She  kindled  fresh 
faggots  ;  brought  forward  the  table  with 
bread  and  cheese,  while  her  husband  filled 
a  jorum  of  home-brewed  ale. 

Though  coarse  the  meal,  it  was  highly 
acceptable,  and  appetite  gave  it  a  relish. 
During  conversation  the  youth  acknow- 
ledged who  he  was,  and  assured  them  he 
had  a  good  deal  of  property  about  him. 
He  perceived  that  this  unguarded  con- 
fession rendered  the  farmer  and  his  wife 
very  uneasy :  they  looked  at  each  other. 

"  I  hope,"  said  the  farmer,  "  you  be 
armed." 

"  No,  indeed ;  and  it  is  the  want  of 
arms  which  has  induced  me  to  accept  of 
your  kind  invitation." 
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"  Not  armed !"  cried  Clod,  who  imme- 
diately rose  up  and  departed,  while  the 
woman  remained  silent. 

It  was  now  that  Charles  saw  his  sim- 
plicity ;  he  began  to  think  that  the  rustic 
might  be  one  of  the  banditti,  and  appre- 
hended that  he  went  to  apprize  his  sup- 
posed gang  of  the  treasure  which  he  had 
in  his  cottage.  "  Where  is  your  husband, 
good  woman  ?"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Fm  sure  and  certain,"  said  she,  start- 
ing from  her  reverie,  "  I  don't  know  what 
he  be  about,  or  where  he  be  gone,  but  I 
will  go  and  see." 

She  departed  and  was  absent  for  some 
time.  Charles's  apprehensions  increased : 
at  one  time  he  was  resolved  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  present  opportunity  and  quit 
the  cottage ;  but  his  fears  very  soon  sub- 
sided when  he  beheld  the  return  of  the 
farmer's  wife. 

D  3 
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"  Oh  my  husband  will  soon  be  here — 
he  has  been  very  busy  on  your  account." 

"  On  my  account  ?" 

"  Yes.  This  be  a  villainous  place — 
nobody  be  safe  in  it.  My  husband  hav- 
ing overheard  a  plot  against  his  landlord, 
revealed  it  to  him,  as  he  was  in  duty 
bound ;  and  the  ruffians,  who  were  in 
consequence  disappointed  of  great  booty, 
have  sworn  vengeance  against  us." 

Farmer  Clod  now  made  his  appearance 
with  two  long  pistols  in  his  hand.  Charles 
started. 

"  Here,  my  friend,"  said  the  fanner, 
"  keep  these  by  your  side,  and  here  be 
plenty  of  gunpowder  and  balls : — you 
may  load  them  as  you  like.  I  have  felt 
a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  on  your  ac- 
count, for  I  would  not  for  the  world 
that  your  life  should  be  in  danger,  or 
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that  you   should   lose   any  of  your  pro- 
perty while  under  my  humble  roof." 

Charles  thanked  him  for  the  pistols : 
he  was  now  convinced  of  the  generosity  of 
his  host,  who  had  absolutely  put  his  life 
into  his  power.  Farmer  Clod  and  his 
wife  pressed  the  youth  to  accept  of  their 
bed  as  they  had  no  other,  saying  that 
they  could  lay  themselves  on  the  chairs 
before  the  fire.  This  Charles  strenuously 
declined,  assuring  them  that  he  should 
be  very  comfortable  in  the  large  elbow 
chair  which  he  already  had  possession  of. 

The  farmer  went  and  replenished  the 
mug,  and  having  put  more  faggots  on  the 
fire,  he  and  his  wife,  though  very  reluct- 
antly, retired  to  the  adjoining  room,  (for 
the  hut  consisted  of  only  two)  and  Charles 
settled  himself  in  the  chair.  He  drank 
freely  of  the  ale,  and  made  himself  very 
comfortable.  He  had  loaded  the  pistols 
and  kept  them  by  him.  Sleep,  however, 
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forsook  his  eyes  and  he  continued  to  ru- 
minate on  the  night's  adventures.  Sud- 
denly he  heard  a  noise,  and  listening  with 
attention,  he  thought  he  heard  some  low 
voices  at  the  back  of  the  other  room.  He 
rose  softly  and  opened  the  door.  Clod 
and  his  wife  were  fast  asleep.  Charles 
slipped  into  the  room  with  his  pistols  and 
approached  the  window.  Now  he  heard 
two  men  speak  distinctly,  and  one  of  them 
said :  "  This  night  my  vengeance  shall 
be  satisfied." 

It  was  planned  that  one  should  go  in 
at  the  window,  which  they  had  already 
contrived  to  open,  and  that  the  other 
should  immediately  follow.  Charles  con- 
cealed himself  while  the  ruffian  climbed 
in,  who  held  his  dark  lantern  only  to- 
wards the  bed.  Before  the  other  ruffian 
came,  Charles  seized  the  fellow  by  the 
throat,  and  fired  a  pistol  towards  the 
window,  by  which  means  his  associate 
was  shot  in  the  thigh,  which  prevented 
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him  from  making  his  escape.  The  report 
of  the  pistol  awoke  farmer  Clod,  who, 
seeing  Charles's  situation,  immediately 
rose  up,  and  assisted  him.  Having  tied 
the  ruffian's  arms,  they  took  away  his 
weapons,  and  he  was  brought  into  the 
next  room. 

Early  in  the  morning  three  or  four  pea- 
sants came  to  Clod  with  the  news  that 
the  wounded  man,  whom  they  had  taken 
in  through  compassion,  had  made  a  full 
confession,  and  they  now  assisted  in 
bringing  his  companion  before  a  magis- 
trate. The  robber,  who  had  lost  the  use 
of  his  leg,  was  allowed  to  turn  king's  evi- 
dence, and  having  informed  against  all  his 
gang,  the  whole  banditti  were  shortly  ex- 
tirpated. Clod  acknowedged  that  Charles 
had  saved  both  his  life  and  his  wife's;  and 
when  Sir  Frederick  Fowler  heard  of  the 
farmer's  kindness  to  his  nephew,  he 
setteld  a  pension  on  him,  and  gave  him  a 
handsome  cottage  on  his  estate. 
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THE 

GOOD  MAID  OF  THE  VILLAGE. 


STELLA,  who  kept  farmer  Ashburn's  cot, 
was  beloved  by  all  the  neighbourhood. 
The  suavity  of  her  manners,  the  benevo- 
lence of  her  disposition,  and  the  rectitude 
of  her  conduct,  obtained  for  her  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Good  Maid  of  the  Village. 

Farmer  Ashburn  was  a  widower,  and 
had  no  other  domestic  comfort  but  Stella, 
his  supposed  daughter.  Indeed,  she  her- 
self believed  farmer  Ashburn  to  be  her 
father.  The  late  Mrs.  Ashburn  had  been 
only  Stella's  nurse;  and  it  is  natural  for 
a  child,  who  lives  with  her  nurse  for  a 
length  of  time,  to  call  her  mother.  Stella 
had,  ever  since  her  nurse's  death,  the 
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entire  care  of  farmer  Ashburn's  cottage ; 
and  in  her  management  she  displayed  so 
much  skill  and  economy,  that  the  father 
loved  her  as  a  daughter,  and  probably 
would  never  have  revealed  the  secret  of 
her  birth  to  her,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
unexpected  arrival  of  her  father. 

Early  one  morning,  at  breakfast,  far- 
mer Ashburn  thus  addressed  his  supposed 
child  : 

"  My  dear  Stella,  you  are  a  good  girl, 
and  I  have  loved  you  as  a  father.  I  hope 
you  will  acknowledge  that  I  have  always 
acted  as  such." 

"  Acknowledge !  Oh,  my  dear  father, 
I  know  that  you  are  a  kind  and  affec- 
tionate parent,  and  I  have  always  boasted 
of  your  tenderness." 

"  But,  my  dear  Stella,  I  am  not — your 
father." 
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"  Not  my  father  !"  The  colour  forsook 
Stella's  cheeks  when  she  echoed  farmer 
Ashburn's  words.  Sorrow  and  disap- 
pointment were  depicted  in  her  counte- 
nance ;  though  curious  to  know  whose 
offspring  she  was,  and  why  her  parentage 
had  been  so  long  concealed,  she  remained 
in  silence,  patiently  awaiting  the  resump- 
tion of  the  farmer's  story. 

"  I  am  not  your  father,  indeed,"  pro- 
ceeded farmer  Ashburn,  after  a  long  pause : 
"  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  it.  Tndeed,  my 
dear  girl,  I  should  never  have  made  this 
disclosure,  had  I  not  seen  your  real  father 
yesterday." 

"  My  real  father !  And  shall  I  see  him 
too  ?" 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt,  my  dear.  Per- 
haps it  will  be  ungrateful  to  your  feel- 
ings, when  I  inform  you  your  real  mother 
was  not  as  good  a  wife  as  she  ought  to 
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have  been.  Accustomed-  to  fashionable 
company  and  the  levities  of  a  town  life, 
she  involved  her  husband  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his 
country.  Your  mother  also  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  retirement,  and  the  birth  of 
you  was  the  cause  of  her  death." 

"Then  it  is  a  pity  I  had  ever  been 
born,"  said  Stella,  bursing  into  a  flood  of 
tears. 

£'  For  shame ! — for  shame ! — it  is  an  impi- 
ous thought.  Though  mysterious  the  ways 
of  Providence,  all  its  dispensations  are 
just.  My  poor  woman,  my  departed  wife, 
satisfied  your  dying  mother  that  she  would 
take  proper  care  of  you,  and  a  letter  was 
sent  to  the  continent  to  your  father,  in- 
forming him  under  whose  protection  you 
were.  When  you  were  about  two  years 
old,  we  received  intelligence  that  he  was 
dead,  and  as  every  thing  in  my  farm  was 
going  on  remarkably  well,  my  wife  and 
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I  not  only  determined  to  give  you  the 
best  education  our  means  could  afford, 
but  also  to  adopt  you  as  our  daughter, 
for  we  had  lost  our  only  child,  a  son, 
about  a  few  months  before  that  we  came 
to  this  village." 

"  Then,"  rejoined  Stella,  with  a  down- 
cast look,  "  I  have  been  a  burthen  all  my 
life  to  my  dear  benefactors." 

"  A  burthen !  Oh,  Stella,  why  make 
use  of  such  a  word  ?  Have  you  not  been 
my  sole  delight  ever  since  the  death  of  my 
poor  woman.  Your  kind  attention  to  my 
domestic  concerns,  and  above  all,  your  fru- 
gal management  of  my  little  cot,  have  laid 
me  under  infinite  obligations  to  you.  In- 
deed, Stella,  I  am  very  —  very  sorry  I 
was  obliged  to  make  this  disclosure — but 
it  can't  be  helped." 

"  Oh  sure  you'll  take  another  cup  of 
tea  ?  You  have  eat  no  breakfast." 
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"  Yes,  yes,  I  have  had  plenty  of  break- 
fast. But  why  have  you  laid  aside  your 
cup?" 

"  Oh,  Sir, — I  can  eat  no  more." 

A  long  pause  ensued :  at  length  farmer 
Ashburn  rousing  himself,  exclaimed  : 
"  Gome,  take  another  cup  of  tea,  and  so 
will  I — and  if  you'll  eat  another  piece 
of  bread  and  butter,  it  will  give  me  an 
appetite." 

Stella  immediately  complied,  and  heav- 
ing a  sigh,  she  said,  "  I  forgot  to  ask 
what  my  father's  name  is." 

"  His  name,  my  dear,  is— Worthington. 
I  never  was  more  surprised  than  when 
he  accosted  me  yesterday  in  a  field,  and 
made  himself  known  to  me.  Poor  man! 
I  believe  he  still  labours  under  difficul- 
ties. I  thought  his  appearance  was  very 
shabby." 

E  2 
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"  I  wonder  he  did  not  come  to  see  his 
daughter." 

"  He  has  seen  you,  Stella,  and  is  very 
much  pleased  with  you. — Oh,  I  forgot; 
here  are  some  verses  he  desired  me  to 
give  you." 

Mr.  Ashburn  now  took  a  paper  out  of 
his  pocket,  which  Stella  immediately  pe- 
rused : — 


'  Give  me  the  maid  that's  good  and  kind, 
Whose  countenance  bespeaks  her  mind ; 
Who  's  always  civil  to  th'  unknown, 
And  feels  for  sorrows  not  her  own : 
With  truth  this  village  may  be  said 
To  boast  of  such  a  charming  maid. 

*  Yes,  Stella,  in  a  case  of  wo, 
The  balm  of  comfort  can  bestow ; 
The  wretched  she  delights  to  ease, 
Most  pleased  herself  when  she  can  please : 
Then  to  her  name  be  homage  paid, 
For  she's  a  meritorious  maid. 
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"  When  tempests  make  a  horrid  din, 
The  traveller  she  welcomes  in, — 
Dries  well  his  coat,  and  does  her  best, 
T  administer  both  cheer  and  rest ; 
The  needy  she  delights  to  aid, 
For  she's  a  charitable  maid." 

When  Stella  read  the  last  verse,  she 
began  to  consider :  Mr.  Ashburn  then  ob- 
served :  "  Perhaps  you  may  recollect,  my 
dear,  that  a  stranger  sheltered  here,  two 
or  three  evenings  ago,  from  a  violent 
shower  of  rain.  He  said  you  were  par- 
ticularly kind  to  him;  gave  him  a  com- 
fortable warm  drink,  and  dried  his  coat 
for  him." 

"  Good  Heaven  P  exclaimed  Stella, 
"was  that  my  father?  Why  did  he  not 
reveal  himself?  Yes,  I  remember  he 
pressed  my  hand  very  affectionately  when 
I  helped  him  on  with  his  great  coat.  He 
asked  me  my  name,  and  when  I  told  him 
— Stella  Ashburn — he  said,  (  are  you  sure 
it  is  Ashburn  V  and  I  replied,  very  sure." 
E  3 
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"  Then  he  asked  you  some  questions 
about  me,  Stella  ?  and  you  were  pleased 
to  speak  of  me  in  a  most  affectionate 
manner:  nay,  be  not  surprised;  he  re- 
marked, I  assure  you,  that  your  situa- 
tion must  be  very  comfortable  indeed,  as 
you  talked  of  me  in  the  highest  terms. 
I  then  urged  your  stay,  and  begged  I 
might  call  you  my  daughter  still,  but  he 
said  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  settle  with 
me,  and  that  the  debt  must  not  accu- 
mulate—  I  got  angry — yes,  very  angry; 
and  assured  him  I  wanted  no  remunera- 
tion." 

"  I  fear  my  father  is  very  poor,"  said 
Stella,  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears.  "  I 
am  very  certain  that  he  is,"  rejoined  the 
farmer,  with  a  dejected  countenance. 
While  those  and  similar  observations  were 
made,  Mr.  Worthington  suddenly  appear- 
ed ;  but  his  dress  was  very  different  to 
that  in  which  he  had  been  previously 
seen.  He  ran  to  Stella,  embraced  and 
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kissed  her;  and  taking  farmer  Ashburn 
by  the  hand,  thus  addressed  him  : 

"  My  good  friend,  I  have  deceived  both 
you  and  my  daughter.  I  am  no  longer 
an  indigent  man ;  I  have  made  an  ample 
fortune  in  the  East  Indies.  I  have  heard 
of  the  fame  of  my  child,  as  the  Good 
Maid  of  the  Village,  and  in  the  disguise 
of  a  pauper  I  have  put  her  goodness  to 
the  test.  I  have  also  made  a  trial  of 
your  friendship  ;  and  now,  farmer  Ash- 
burn,  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  pay  you 
any  sum  you  demand  for  the  care  of  my 
Stella." 

"I  want  no  sum,"  exclaimed  the  farmer, 
peevishly.  "  I  only  want  to  keep  my  valu- 
able housekeeper;  I  can't  bear  the  thoughts 
of  parting  with  my  dear  Stella." 

"But,"  rejoined  Mr.Worthington,  "Stella 
shall  have  a  grand  house  of  her  own,  and 
servants  to  attend  her." 
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Stella  fell  on  her  knees  to  her  father, 
and  looking  up  pitifully,  she  said,  when 
the  overflowings  of  her  heart  allowed  her 
to  articulate :  "  Oh,  my  dear  father,  let 
me  stay  where  I  am — I  want  no  grand 
house- — I  want  no  servants.  I  prefer  this 
cottage  to  a  palace — I  prefer  the  rural 
pleasures  of  this  village  to  all  the  sump- 
tuous galas  of  the  town." 

"  But,"  interrupted  Mr.  Worthington, 
"  you  must  be  introduced  to  fashionable 
society ;  you  must  be  made  acquainted 
with  high  life,  which  is  considered  by  the 
lovers  of  this  world  as  real  pleasure." 

"Pleasure!"  echoed  Stella  — "Then 
I  shall  be  miserable  for  ever." 

Mr.  Worthington  now  raised  his  daugh- 
ter to  his  arms,  and  after  a  parental  em- 
brace assured  her  her  request  was  granted. 
He  then  told  the  farmer  that  his  death 
had  been  purposely  reported,  that  his 
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daughter  might  have  a  village  education, 
having,  by  his  marriage,  experienced  the 
ill  effects  of  a  town-life.  He  then  put 
a  large  sum  into  the  farmer's  hands  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  more  cattle, 
as  it  was  his  intention  to  become  his 
lodger,  and,  if  he  pleased,  a  partner  in 
the  concern.  Such  a  proposal  was  rea- 
dily agreed  to :  the  farmer  was  rejoiced 
to  hear  that  they  should  all  live  together ; 
and,  said  Mr.  Worthington  to  him,  "  Stella 
shall  be  your  daughter  as  well  as  mine 
— her  merits,  no  doubt,  will  insure  her 
as  much  happiness  as  can  be  expected 
in  this  world,  and  we  shall  all  be  truly 
comfortable  under  the  management  of  the 
Good  Maid  of  the  Village." 
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THE  LITTLE  NEGRO. 


As  Clump,  a  wood-cutter,  was  passing 
by  a  gentleman's  seat,  he  heard  a  voice  of 
distress,  and  naturally  stopped  to  listen. 
At  length  he  saw  a  little  negro  running 
through  a  yard,  followed  by  a  man  with 
a  horsewhip.  The  negro  begged  for 
mercy,  but  his  master  was  not  inclined 
to  show  any.  Clump,  without  any  cere- 
mony, rushed  into  the  yard,  seized  the 
little  negro  by  the  arm,  and  opposing  his 
enemy  with  his  hatchet,  raised  like  a 
sabre,  and  holding  up  a  bundle  of  fag- 
gots with  the  other,  in  the  manner  of  a 
shield :  "  Strike  at  your  peril,"  he  cried, 
"  and  I'll  fell  you  to  the  ground  as  I 
would  a  tree." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"   replied   the 
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gentleman — if  we  can  call  him  a  gen- 
tleman— "  that  negro  is  my  slave. — I 
brought  him  from  the  East  Indies." 

"  Your  slave  !  I  deny  it — the  moment 
this  little  negro  trod  upon  English  ground 
he  was  as  free  as  you  or  I.  Mayhap 
you  have  kept  him  in  ignorance,  but  I'll 
open  his  eyes ;  and  if  you  dare  to  call 
him  a  slave  again,  I'll  shut  your  honour's 
eyes." 

The  little  negro  finding  he  had  such 
a  valiant  friend,  told  his  piteous  tale  of 
sorrow,  and  his  master,  being  intimidated 
by  the  wood-cutter's  threats,  departed, 
muttering  these  words : 

"  Well  if  you  are  no  slave  in  this  coun- 
try, find  a  home  for  yourself,  for  you  shall 
never  enter  my  mansion  again.5' 

"  Never  mind  his  great  mansion/'  said 
the  wood-cutter  to  the  negro — "  Come 
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my  poor  fellow,  you  shall  be  welcome 
to  my  hut — you  shall  be  my  adopted,  and 
I  have  a  daughter  to  keep  you  company." 

The  little  negro  expressed  his  thanks 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  he  was  intro- 
duced by  the  wood-cutter  to  his  wife  and 
daughter. 

"  Here,  Sal— make  this  little  stranger 
welcome.  I  have  rescued  him  from  a 
brute  who  did  not  think  that  he  was  flesh 
and  blood  like  himself:  he  has  been  horse- 
whipped and  used  very  ill.'3 

"  Oh  the  poor  little  boy,"  cried  Sally, 
the  daughter,  running  up  to  him  and  ex- 
amining his  back,— I  protest  he  is  very 
much  cut— I  must  rub  his  sores  with  some 
lard." 

The  little  negro,  astonished  that  a  white 
girl,  younger  than  himself,  could  so  good- 
naturedly  rub  his  back,  seized  her  hand 
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and  most  cordially  pressed  it.  "  Ah, 
good  little  girl — then  you  don't  dislike 
me  because  my  complexion  is  black  ?" 

"  Dislike  you  because  you  are  black? 
Why  should  I  ?  Do  you  dislike  me  be- 
cause I  am  fair  ?" 

"  Fair  are  they  whether  black,  brown 
or  white,"  interrupted  old  Clump,  "  who 
act  fairly.  I  believe  the  gentleman  in  the 
great  mansion  has  a  blacker  heart  than 
this  little  negro's  countenance/' 

Sambo,  for  that  was  the  little  negro's 
name,  was  of  great  use  to  the  wood- 
cutter :  he  attended  and  assisted  him  in 
all  his  labours.  He  was  likewise  very 
serviceable  in  the  hut,  being  always  ready 
to  oblige  Mrs.  Clump  in  any  menial  office. 
It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  old  woman  did  not  like  Sambo,  and 
whenever  he  was  absent  she  used  to  rail 
at  her  husband  for  introducing  the  little 
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intruder,  as  she  called  him.  "  You  are 
a  foolish  woman,"  exclaimed  Clump,  "  a 
very  foolish  woman ;  pray  is  not  Sambo 
as  good  as  Sally  ?  You  dislike  him  be- 
cause he  has  a  dark  complexion.  Such 
prejudice  is  unworthy  of  a  Christian.  I 
am  ashamed  of  you,  Jane.  I  protest  our 
child,  Sally,  has  more  sense ;  she  pro- 
perly considers  him  as  a  fellow-creature, 
and  feels  as  much  pity  for  him  as  she 
would  for  one  of  her  own  colour." 

"  But,  husband,  I  was  told  that  his 
late  master  had  just  cause  to  be  angry 
with  him  :  he  deserved  the  chastisement." 

"  Chastisement— how  ?  To  be  chas- 
tised with  a  horsewhip — to  be  starved — 
to  be  denied  a  bed  to  lie  on  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  have  only  his  story  for  that." 

"  And  I'd  believe  him  sooner  than  the 
rich  man,  who  had  purchased  him  in  the 
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East  Indies.  Pray,  would  you  chastise 
your  daughter,  or  a  son  if  you  had  one,  in 
such  a  brutal  manner  ?" 

"  Oh,  Sally  is  a  very  good  child ;  but 
we  have  not  had  sufficient  time  to  know 
the  disposition  of  Sambo ;  and  I  am  told 
that  the  people  of  his  country  are  very 
malicious." 

"  That's  all  prejudice,  Jane, —  yes — 
foolish  prejudice.  A  worm  will  turn  when 
trod  upon:  people  of  all  nations  are  prone 
to  resent  injuries,  and  nature  prompts  us 
to  be  our  own  defenders." 

"  Well,  I  wish,"  continued  Mrs.  Clump, 
"that  you  would  not  let  him  accompany 
Sally  every  time  that  she  goes  out.  It 
was  my  desire  that  she  should  go  alone 
to  our  neighbour  Jobson,  and  yet  you  let 
Sambo  go  with  her." 

"  But  Sally  asked  if  he  might  aecom- 
F  2 
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pany  her;  and  as  I  saw  that  the  little 
negro  was  eager  to  join  her,  I  said,  'by 
all  means.'  I  tell  you  what,  old  woman, 
they  shall  be  together  as  often  as  they 
like." 

Mrs.  Clump  was  so  exceedingly  mor- 
tified, that  she  could  make  no  reply,  and 
she  heartily  wished  that  the  little  negro 
was  a  slave  again  in  his  own  country. 
The  honest  wood-cutter  was  resolved  that 
there  should  be  no  distinction  made  be- 
tween his  fair  daughter  and  his  dark 
friend,  for  the  latter  he  found  a  valuable  as- 
sistant. Their  attention  was  soon  engaged 
by  a  sudden  tumult :  at  length  neighbour 
Jobson  appeared  with  poor  Sally,  half 
drowned,  in  his  arms,  followed  by  Sambo 
dripping  wet. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  neighbours,"  said 
Jobson.  "The  child's  foot  slipped,  and  she 
fell  into  the  large  pond  opposite  my  cot- 
tage :  but  this  good-natured  fellow,  Sam- 
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bo,  jumped  in  immediately  and  brought 
her  out  safe.  I  verily  believe  if  he  had 
not  dived  for  her,  you  would  never  have 
seen  her  alive,  for  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  she  stuck  to  something  at  the  bottom." 

"  There,  wife !"  said  Clump  to  his  dame, 
"  What  do  you  think  of  the  little  negro 
now?  I  am  very  glad  he  did  accompany 
my  child." 

Mrs.  Clump  was  now  convinced  of  her 
error.  She  took  Sally  to  put  dry  clothes 
on  her,  and  she  begged  Mr.  Clump  would 
kindle  a  fire  and  dry  the  poor  little  negro. 

A  gentleman,  who  had  witnessed  the 
incident,  called  the  next  morning  upon 
the  wood-cutter,  and  offered  to  provide 
for  Sambo.  "  Why,  your  honour/'  said 
Clump,  "  you  may  do  better  for  the  lad 
than  I  can ;  but  as  I  have  adopted  him  I 
should  not  like  to  part  with  him." 

F  3 
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"  Part  with  Sambo!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Clump. — "  No,  as  long  as  we  have  a  loaf 
in  the  house  he  shall  share  it  with  us." 

Sally  burst  into  tears,  and  running  up 
to  Sambo,  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck 
and  cried  "Oh!  don't  leave  us."  The 
negro  looked  sorrowful  and  said,  ' '  I  don't 
want  to  leave  you — I'd  much  rather  stay 
with  you  upon  a  little,  than  live  with 
another  upon  abundance." 

The  gentleman  was  so  delighted  with 
the  gratitude  of  Sally,  that  he  promised 
to  be  also  a  friend  to  her :  and  leaving 
the  wood-cutter  and  his  wife,  he  said  that 
they  should  hear  from  him  in  a  few  days. 
This  gentleman  was  both  rich  and  kind. 
One  of  the  cottages,  which  adjoined  his 
premises,  he  settled  upon  the  wood- 
cutter; and,  soon  after,  both  Sally  and 
Sambo  were  provided  with  comfortable 
situations  in  his  own  mansion. 
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WHILE  Colin,  a  poor  peasant,  was  sitting 
down  to  a  scanty  supper  with  his  wife 
and  family,  a  loud  knocking  absolutely 
shook  the  hut. 

"  Heyday — who  can  that  be  that  knocks 
so  loud1?"  cries  Colin  in  an  angry  tone. 
"  Whoever  it  is,"  said  his  wife,  "  I  wish 
he  had  come  with  less  authority ;"  for 
the  infant  in  her  lap,  being  awakened 
with  the  noise,  began  to  cry. 

The  knock  was  repeated  with  double 
violence,  and  Colin  immediately  opened 
the  door.  Seeing  a  man  meanly  habited, 
with  a  large  basket  on  his  head,  he  asked, 
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"  Pray  what  is  your  name,  and  what  is 
your  business  ?" 

"  My  name — poo — no  matter  for  that," 
answered  the  stranger,  who  without  any 
ceremony  approached  the  fire,  and  sat 
down  to  warm  himself:  then,  seeing  the 
scanty  fare  for  supper,  he  continued, 
"  Bread  and  cheese  !  Is  that  all  you  have 
to  give  us  ?" 

"  Alas !  they  are  bad  times,"  cried  the 
woman — "  very  bad  times !  We  are  some- 
times without  a  loaf." 

"  Then  it  is  very  lucky  I  came  in," 
rejoined  the  stranger,  who  went  to  his 
basket,  opened  it  and  taking  out  provi- 
sions added — "  Here  are  some  fine  lamb- 
chops:  Come,  my  good  woman,  get  your 
frying  pan  and  dress  them  quickly." 

"  Lamb-chops  !"  exclaimed  one  of  the 
children. 
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"  Yes,  my  dear  little  girl,3'  replied  the 
stranger,  taking  her  up  in  his  lap  and 
kissing  her.  Colin  could  not  help  star- 
ing at  the  man ;  but  was  afraid  to  ask 
any  questions  for  fear  of  giving  offence. 
"  I  presume,"  said  he,  "  you  live  near 
this  village  ?" 

"  No  indeed — many  miles  off — your 
roads. — My  horse  is  dead  and  my  cart 
broken  all  to  pieces — " 

"  Oh,  I  grieve  for  your  misfortunes," 
cried  the  mistress  of  the  hut. 

"  Misfortunes  ! — poo — the  horse  was 
blind  and  the  cart  old  and  good  for 
nothing." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Colin,  "  I  have 
not  a  cart  to  lend  you." 

"  It  is  very  lucky  you  have  not,"  an- 
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swered  the  stranger,  abruptly.  "  The 
roads  are  bad,  and  in  all  probability  I 
should  lose  it.  I  intend  to  stay  a  few 
days  with  you.  Indeed  I  shall  make 
myself  comfortable,  and  I  hope  to  make 
you  all  comfortable." 

Colin  stared  again — the  stranger's  ap- 
pearance bespoke  no  affluence.  The 
woman  was  equally  surprised  ;  and  many 
questions,  prompted  by  curiosity,  were 
on  the  tip  of  her  tongue,  which  good  man- 
ners, and  a  fear  of  giving  offence,  obliged 
her  to  suppress. 

"  There's  a  nice  pig  in  the  basket  for 
Sunday's  dinner,  and  plenty  of  bacon, 
butter  and  eggs  :"  when  the  stranger  said 
this,  another  loud  knock  came  to  the  door, 
whereupon  he  turned  about  to  the  eldest 
boy  and  told  him  to  open  it :  "  There's 
the  ale  that  I  have  ordered,  take  it  in — 
'tis  paid  for." 
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"  Ale  !"  echoed  the  boy,  who  imme- 
diately ran  and  opened  the  door  —  "  I  pro- 
test it  is  ale." 

"  You  are  very  dry,  Tommy,  —  a'n't 
you  ?"  enquired  the  stranger. 

"  Very  dry  indeed,  Sir." 


ft  "ji|s  yery  iucky  ft  was  brought  then  — 
take  a  hearty  drink  and  give  it  to  your 
father."  The  boy  obeyed.  "Come,  Colin, 
you  must  drink  to  me." 

"  You  know  our  names,"  remarked  the 
little  girl  in  his  lap. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Kitty,"  answered  the 
stranger,  who  repeated  his  kisses. 

"  Yet  we  don't  know  yours." 

"  Oh,  I'm  a  rustic,  and  Rustic  be  my 
name.  Come,  the  lamb-chops  are  ready, 
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and  all  our  chops  are  the  same.  Fall  to — 
no  ceremony — I  hate  ceremony — I  never 
use  any." 

"  No  indeed,  you  do  not,"  the  woman 
ventured  to  remark. 

Colin  and  his  family  sat  down  to  a 
plentiful  supper,  and  ate  very  heartily. 
The  stranger  took  care  that  the  children 
should  be  satisfied — he  asked  them  all 
around  if  they  had  enough.  Each  an_ 
swered  in  the  affirmative.  "  Then  it  is 
very  lucky  I  came  in,"  repeated  the  stran- 
ger. 

When  bed-time  came,  Mr.  Rustic,  as 
we  must  call  him,  said  any  place  would 
do  for  him  to  lie  on,  for  he  was  used 
to  hard  beds.  The  woman  offered  to  take 
one  of  her  mattrasses  out  for  him,  but 
he  would  not  agree  to  it ;  he  said  he  should 
shift  very  well — and  he  contentedly  slept 
with  the  boys. 
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The  next  morning  he  told  the  woman 
that  he  thought  the  poor  girls  wanted 
frocks  very  badly.  "  I  know  it,"  cried 
she,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  "  but  I  have 
been  sadly  disappointed;  I  can't  get  in 
any  of  the  money  which  I  have  laboured 
hard  for  these  last  three  months," 

"  Then  it  is  very  lucky  I  came,"  said 
Mr.  Rustic,  "  for  I  have  a  piece  of  beau- 
tiful cotton  that  I  think  will  make  hand- 
some frocks  for  them — here  it  is."  He  then 
untied  a  bundle  and  displayed  several 
yards  of  fine  cotton.  "  As  I  do  not  know 
how,"  he  observed,  "  to  cut  the  frocks 
out  and  sew  the  pieces  together,  I  must 
trouble  you  to  make  them — the  girls  I 
dare  say  will  help — Kitty  will  be  able 
to  put  in  the  sleeves." 

"  I  will  indeed,"  cried  Kitty,  "  I'll 
work  very  hard. — Oh  I  wanted  a  frock 
very  badly." 
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"  Then/'  said  Rustic,  "  it  is  lucky  I 
brought  the  cotton." 

The  stranger  made  the  children  read 
and  spell  to  him;  for  the  eldest  he  also 
set  copies ;  he  took  great  pains  in  insruct- 
ing  them,  and  behaved  to  them  with  all 
the  tenderness  of  a  parent. 

Having  risen  one  morning  very  early, 
he  said  he  must  go  and  look  about  a  cart 
and  horse.  He  was  absent  about  three 
hours,  and  returned  with  another  large 
basket  on  his  head,  having  given  his  usual 
knock  at  the  door.  "  Here's  more  pro- 
visions," he  cried,  "  and  I  have  picked 
up  a  piece  of  cloth  which  I  think  will 
make  good  dresses  for  the  boys."  The 
stranger's  conduct  created  much  sur- 
prise; and  his  secrecy  occasioned  some 
suspicions.  Sometimes,  the  woman  was 
apprehensive  that  he  was  a  robber,  or 
connected  with  a  gang  of  thieves:  at  other 
times  Colin  was  afraid  he  had  some 
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design  in  making  him  his  debtor:  however, 
his  attention  to  the  children  led  them  to 
think  more  favourably  of  him,  and  they 
trusted  that  time  would  disclose  who  lie 
was.  He  taught  the  children  their  cate- 
chism, and  Kitty,  with  an  arch  look,  said 
to  him,  "  Now  let  me  hear  you  your  ca- 
techism.—What  is  your  name?"  The 
stranger  smiled  and  kissed  her.  "  You 
certainly  have  a  Christian  name,"  she 
added. 

"  I  hope  I  am  a  Christian,"  he  rejoined, 
"  arid  that  is  more  than  many  are  who 
boast  of  Christian  names."  "  That  you 
are,"  cried  Colin,  "  for  you  feed  the  hun- 
gry and  clothe  the  naked,  and,  as  our 
parson  says,  that  is  a  Christian's  chief 
duty." 

The  stranger  persevered  in  teaching  the 

children,   and  they  improved   in   a  most 

wonderful  manner.     Their  mother   could 

not  help   remarking,   that  they   had  not 
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looked  so  nice  and  so  well  for  this  long 
time.  "  Then  it  is  lucky  I  came/'  said 
Mr.  Rustic,  in  his  easy  way.  After  a 
pause,  he  proceeded  :  "  I  believe,  Colin, 
I  have  got  you  a  comfortable  situation 
at  Squire  Wells's,  opposite  the  turnpike- 
gate.  I  left  a  letter  at  a  distant  country- 
seat  for  his  son,  and  you  may  go  with 
the  answer  to  him :  it  will  be  a  kind  of 
introduction  for  you  to  him."  The  stran- 
ger had  opened  his  pocket-book  and  taken 
a  letter  out  of  it,  which  he  now  gave 
to  Colin :  at  the  same  time  he  displayed 
several  bank-notes,  which  increased  the 
astonishment  of  the  peasant  and  his  wife. 

"  I'll  go  this  moment  with  the  letter," 
cried  Colin.  "  Oh  you  had  better  eat 
your  dinner  first."  "  But  if  I  get  a  situation 
at  Squire  Wells's,  I'll  eat  a  heartier  din- 
ner." This  said,  Colin  instantly  de- 
parted . 

The  stranger  now  amused  himself  with 
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the  children,  while  the  mistress  of  the  cot 
was  preparing  the  dinner.  Kitty  recited 
to  him  the  following  lines  on  Content. 

Content  belongs  alone  to  Heaven, 
'Tis  not  to  finite  beings  given : 
This  world  produces  many  a  thorn, 
And  to  vexation  man  is  born. 

How  many  seek  content  in  vain, 
For  nature  prompts  them  to  complain : 
And  tho'  to-day  they've  their  desire, 
Yet  more  to-morrow  they'll  require. 

Seek  it  in  riches  and  you'll  find, 
Midst  bags  of  gold  a  troubled  mind ; 
Seek  it  in  pleasure  and  instead, 
You'll  find  consummate  pain  indeed. 

Content  on  earth  can  ne'er  be  found, 
For  disappointments  here  abound, 
411  meet  with  crosses,  slander,  scorn, 
For  to  vexation  man  is  born. 

Colin  now  came  home  quite  overjoyed, 
and  running  up  to  the  stranger  shook  him 
by  the  hand—"  Ralph,  my  dear  brother, 
why  did  you  keep  yourself  so  long  con- 
cealed from  me  ?" 
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"  Your  brother !"  exclaimed  his  wife, 
"  who  you  thought  had  died  at  sea  ?" 

"  Our  uncle  too !"  said  the  eldest  boy, 
"  And  Ralph  is  his  Christian  name/5  ob- 
served Kitty. 

"  It  is  above  twenty  years  since  I  have 
seen  you,"  said  Ralph,  "  and  I  don't  won- 
der at  your  not  knowing  me.  I  have 
been  very  fortunate  at  sea,  and  had  the 
good  luck  to  save  Squire  Wells's  son,  who 
was  an  officer  in  the  same  vessel." 

Ralph,  no  longer  a  stranger,  told  all  his 
adventures,  and  this  cottage-party  never 
spent  a  happier  day. 


COUNTRY  EDUCATION. 


MR.  and  Mrs.  Dobbins,  who  resided  in  a 
small  cottage,  had  two  daughters,  Teresa 
and  Rose.  Teresa  had  been  taken  by 
her  aunt,  Mrs.  Dobbins's  sister,  and 
educated  in  town,  where  she  was  sent 
to  a  fashionable  boarding-shool.  Rose 
was  educated  at  home  by  her  mother,  for 
Mrs.  Dobbins  herself  had  only  a  coun- 
try education ;  her  sister  having  been  al- 
ways a  fine  lady.  The  father,  who  was 
a  plain  farmer,  had  an  aversion  to  a  Lon- 
don education,  which  he  said  was  only 
fit  for  the  nobility's  children,  and  he  re- 
gretted that  his  daughter  Teresa  was  with 
her  aunt,  who  was  also  her  godmother. 

One  morning  Mr.  Dobbins  came  in  with 
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a  letter  in  his  hand,  and  said  to  his  wife, 
"  My  dear,  here's  melancholy  news — 
Your  sister  has  died  suddenly.  You 
must  go  up  to  London  and  see  about 
Teresa.  Bring  her  home  at  once  with 
you ;  she  has  no  protector  now,  and  will 
be  much  better  with  us." 

After  Mrs.  Dobbins  had  lamented  the 
unexpected  death  of  her  sister,  she  in- 
quired from  whom  the  letter  came.  Mr. 
Dobbins  examined  it  more  closely.  "  I 
do  not  know  the  name,"  said  he,  "  it  must 
be  from  a  stranger :  but  hold,  here's  writ- 
ing on  the  other  side  which  I  did  not 
perceive.  Bless  me  !  it  is  about  Teresa  : 
the  letter  is  from  her  governess.  She  will 
be  sent  home  immediately." 

"  What  does  it  say — pray  read  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Dobbins  :  her  husband  complied. 

" '  The  young  lady's  aunt,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  has  died  without  a  will.  There 
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is  no  provision  for  Miss  Dobbins,  and 
having  received  your  address  from  the 
heir  at  law,  by  his  advice  I  shall  send  her 
home  to  you.'" 

Mrs.  Dobbins  was  thunderstruck :  she 
expected  that  Teresa  would  have  been 
provided  for  by  her  godmother;  but  the 
old  man  shook  his  head  and  said  it  was 
no  disappointment  to  him. 

Rose  was  very  eager  to  see  her  sister* 
and  yet  she  was  afraid  she  could  not  be- 
have well  enough  in  her  presence.  The 
time  at  last  arrived  when  Teresa  made 
her  appearance.  The  young  lady  beheld 
the  cottage  and  furniture  with  contempt : 
her  parents  she  thought  were  dressed  very 
meanly,  and  she  considered  her  sister, 
Rose,  as  a  vulgar  ill-bred  girl.  Rose  en- 
deavoured to  make  the  place  as  comfort- 
able to  her  as  possible,  and  Mrs.  Dobbins 
enquired  of  Teresa  what  work  she  could 
do.  The  young  lady  said  she  did  not 
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like  work,  for  she  was  not  used  to  it : 
but  her  mother  assured  her  she  should 
do  her  share  of  work,  and  Rose  should 
instruct  her. 

All  hands  were  now  employed  in  mak- 
ing the  mourning.  Teresa  soon  got  tired 
of  her  needle,  and  not  being  accustomed 
to  it,  frequently  pricked  her  finger.  The 
first  time  the  sisters  were  left  alone, 
Rose  asked  Teresa  what  she  chiefly  did 
at  boarding-school.  "  Oh,  our  chief  en- 
tertainment," answered  Teresa,  "  was 
dancing.  I  am  very  fond  of  a  country- 
dance.  I'll  endeavour  to  teach  you,  Rose; 
but  I  fear  you'll  not  be  very  docile." 

"  Why  should  you  think  so  ?"  enquired 
Rose.  "  I  engage  I  shall  learn  my  steps 
before  you  are  capable  of  cutting  out  and 
making  a  gown." 

Mrs.  Dobbins  now  returned  and  told 
Rose  to  bring  the  basin  of  eggs  in,  as 
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she  wanted  to  make  a  pudding.  "  Teresa 
will  bring  them,"  cried  Rose,  "  for  she's 
tired  of  working."  "  I  don't  care  which  of 
you  goes,"  says  Mrs.  Dobbins:  so  Teresa 
bounded  up  with  joy  and  danced  out  of 
the  room.  Mrs.  Dobbins  went  into  the 
closet  for  the  flour  and  butter,  and  Teresa 
having  returned,  and  finding  her  mother 
absent,  began  to  show  Rose  some  steps  ; 
but  in  so  doing  she  unfortunately  broke 
the  basin  and  the  eggs  and  rendered 
herself  a  terrible  figure.  Rose  began  to 
laugh  at  her,  for  she  could  not  help  it; 
but  Mrs.  Dobbins,  on  her  return,  was  so 
enraged  at  the  loss  of  her  eggs,  that  she 
be  at  Teresa. 

Many  incidents  of  a  similar  nature  took 
place.  Poor  Teresa  was  always  laughed 
at,  and  she  was  generally  appointed  by 
her  mother  to  do  the  chief  drudgery  of  the 
cottage.  Whenever  she  used  the  hair- 
broom,  she  managed  it  so  awkwardly, 
that  she  often  knocked  her  own  head  with 
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it.  She  endeavoured,  however,  to  benefit 
by  Rose's  instructions,  and  gradually  im- 
proved in  the  management  of  the  dairy. 
During  the  illness  of  her  mother  she  at- 
tempted to  make  a  fruit  pudding,  but  no 
one  could  eat  it,  as  the  water  had  got 
into  it  while  boiling.  Mr.  Dobbins,  hav- 
ing been  left  a  widower,  was  obliged  to 
make  Rose  the  housekeeper,  for  Teresa 
was  wholly  incapable  of  managing  do- 
mestic affairs.  He  often  regretted  that 
Teresa  had  been  brought  up  in  such  a 
fine  manner,  and  declared  that  no  girl 
should  be  educated  above  her  sphere  in 
life. 

"  I  am  certain,"  said  he  to  Teresa, 
(t  that  a  country  education  is  best  for  a 
female  in  humble  life.  How  should  I  be 
able  to  manage  now,  were  it  not  for  Rose, 
for  you  are  of  little  or  no  service  in  this 
cottage?  No  girl  should  be  educated 
with  fine  notions,  except  there  be  some 
fortune  to  support  the  affected  grandeur. 
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A  town  education  is  only  fit  for  the 
opulent, — the  effects  are  extravagance, 
and  a  love  for  the  fashions.  While  chil- 
dren, they  imbibe  a  secret  delight  in  dres- 
sing for  balls  or  assemblies ;  instead  of 
dressing  their  dolls  or  taking  pleasure  in 
needlework." 

"  But,"  observed  Teresa,  "  my  aunt, 
I  am  sure,  intended  me  for  a  governess, 
and  I  am  positive  it  was  her  determina- 
tion to  leave  me  an  annuity  for  that  pur- 
pose." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  child,  I  am  sorry  you 
were  disappointed,  and  I  am  also  sorry 
that  you  were  ever  under  your  aunt's 
care." 

Teresa  was  sensible  of  the  justness  of 
her  father's  observations,  and  became 
more  diligent  than  ever.  In  a  short  .time 
she  was  capable  of  making  capital  pud- 
dings. She  also  began  to  work  well,  but 
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never  ventured  to  cut  out ;  this  task  hav- 
ing been  always  accomplished  by  Rose. 
Mr.  Dobbins  was  remarkably  fond  of  a 
beefsteak  pie,  but  only  Rose  could  please 
him  in  making  one.  It  was  generally  a 
Saturday's  dinner,  and  Teresa  paid  great 
attention  to  her  sister's  manner  of  sea- 
soning the  meat  and  making  the  crust. 
Rose  agreed  that  she  should  try  her  hand, 
and  Teresa  undertook  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  a  Saturday's  dinner,  unknown  to 
her  father.  The  old  man  ate  very  hear- 
tily, and  complimented  Rose  on  her  ad- 
mirable pie.  Indeed,  he  ate  more  than 
usual ;  and  turning  round  to  Teresa,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Ah,  when  will  you  make 
such  a  capital  beefsteak  pie  as  this?" 

Rose  took  an  immoderate  fit  of  laugh- 
ter: and  to  her  father's  great  astonish- 
ment, gave  her  sister  the  whole  credit  of 
the  pie.  "  Well,"  said  her  father,  "  the 
girl,  I  find,  has  abilities." 
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Soon  after  a  stranger  called,  and  re- 
quested to  know  if  Miss  Dobbins,  who 

had  been  at  Mrs.  's  boarding-school 

in  London,  resided  there.  Being  answer- 
ed in  the  affirmative,  and  introduced  to 
Rose  by  her  sister,  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Dobbins  he  thus  addressed  her :  "  Ma- 
dam, there  has  been  a  will  found  of  your 
late  aunt,  wherein  she  has  left  you  an 
annuity  of  £60.  It  has  been  nefariously 
concealed,  but  I  have  brought  it  to  light, 
and  am  resolved  that  justice  shall  be  done 
to  you.  The  lady  has  been  dead  these 
four  years,  consequently  there  is  the  sum 
of  £240,  with  the  interest  on  each  year's 
annuity,  which  shall  be  immediately  paid 
to  you." 

Mr.  Dobbins  was  thunderstruck:  so 
were  Teresa  and  Rose.  The  stranger  was 
thanked  for  his  information,  and  well  en- 
tertained. 

The  person  who  had  assumed  the  cha- 
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racter  of  the  heir  at  law,  and  supplanted 
Teresa,  was  obliged  to  resign  his  situa- 
tion with  shame.  Teresa  was  honourably 
paid  her  money,  and  soon  after  the  death 
of  her  father,  she  opened  a  seminary  near 
London,  and  took  Rose,  her  sister,  in 
partnership.  The  plan  of  her  school  was 
novel,  and  consequently  successful ;  for 
it  blended  all  the  advantages  of  a  town 
and  country  education.  Rose  now  saw 
the  occasional  utility  of  a  town  education, 
and  Teresa  was  thankful  for  the  know- 
ledge she  had  acquired  of  a  country  one. 
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Jackoo  the  Monkey  ;  or.  Vanity  frightened  to  death. 

Little  old  Man,  not  higher  than  a  Span. 

Elderly  Gentleman,  his  Cane,  Hat,  and  Wig. 

History  of  Miss  Deborah  Diddle,  of  Daisy-mead  Green, 

and  Sir  Gilbert  Go-softly,  of  Gooseberry  Hall. 
One,  Two :  Come,  Buckle  my  Shoe. 
History  of  good  Boys  and  Girls ;  or,  One,  Two,  Three. 
Youthful  Games ;  or,  the  Birth-day  of  Augustus  Rosebud. 
Queen  Tab  and  Princess  Kitten. 

Bob  Brush ;  or,  the  Young  Artist's  Twelve  Days'  Work. 
Bob  Buffbn's  Naturalist's  Cabinet,  Quadrupeds. 
Bob  Buffou's  Naturalist's  Cabinet,  Birds. 
Harlequin  and  Mother  Shipton. 
No  pleasiug  every  Body ;  or,  the  Man,  Boy,  and  Ass. 
My  Mother :  a  pathetic  Tale. 
My  Father ;  or,  Filial  Recollections. 
My  Grandmother :  a  Tribute  of  Affection. 
My  Grandfather :  an  Offering  of  Gratitude. 

The  above  are  a  Part  only  of  a  very  extensive  Assortment. 
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